Parliamentary Government in England
State has been driven, since that period, to a thorough
overhaul both of doctrines and of institutions. In this
country, in any comprehensive way, the reform of the
kw is no one's business. Yet the signs are not wanting
that exactly that comprehensive reform is long overdue*
For the danger that confronts our judicial system, so
far as the High Court is concerned, is the profound one
that it may find itself in conflict with purposes the legis-
lature is determined to further. The result of the ignor-
ance of, and hostility to, the tirade unions of the judges of
the last age brought the Labour Party into being. The
ignorance of, and hostility to, modern social reform of
the contemporary Bench may easily make it necessary to
build in Great Britain a system of administrative tribunals
to prevent it from being wrecked by judges who deny
the existence of the defects it seeks to remedy and mini-
mize the power of the efforts made to deal with them.
The need is not merely for a greater elasticity in the
canons of statutory interpretation; though that is not
only great, but mainly unrealized by the judges them*
selves. The need is great also for a far profounder under-
standing by the judges that the historic philosophy of
the Common Law is in considerable part unsuited by its
inherent individualism to the necessary implications of a
collectivist age. The fact that the judges are both inde-
pendent and incorruptible does not excuse the com-
placency with which they approach the wider issues of
change. It is significant that every great age of social
reform in this country has been one in which judicial
conservatism has been a stumbling-block in the way of
social progress. That was the case in 1381; it was the
case, again, at the time of Jack Cade's rebellion; it was
the.case in the Commonwealth period; it was the case,
finally, in the epoch of Benthanu It is always'the mark of
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